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To this address is added a " Partial List of the Advisory Council of the 
World's Congress Auxiliary on a Folk-Lore Congress." This list it does 
not seem necessary to reprint, inasmuch as the names it contains are the 
result of a complimentary designation, and do not imply that all the per- 
sons included have expressed a desire to participate in the Congress pro- 
posed. In this list are mentioned several present and past officers of The 
American Folk-Lore Society ; but as the names of these officers have been 
added without their consent or authority, and as they have not expressed 
approval of the plan of the Congress, it must not be supposed that the 
presence of their names on the roll commits them to any responsibility. 
On the contrary, the majority at least of the members of The American 
Folk-Lore Society whose names appear will probably be inclined to lend 
their active cooperation to the Anthropological Congress. It need not be 
said, however, that such preference on their part will not preclude a desire 
for the success and usefulness of a separate Folk-Lore Congress, although 
the plan may not be that which they would have been inclined to recom- 
mend. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

The Klamath Indians of Southwestern Oregon. By Albert Samuel 
Gatschet. (Department of the Interior. U. S. Geographical and Geo- 
logical Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region. J. W. Powell in charge.) 
Washington : Government Printing Office, 1890. 4*0. Part I. Pp. cvi, 
711. Part II. Pp.711. 

In these two magnificent volumes, Dr. A. S. Gatschet presents to us the 
results of his extensive studies of the Klamath Indians of southwestern 
Oregon. Pages 201-7 n of Part I. are taken up with a detailed Grammar 
of the language; and Part II. consists of a Dictionary, pages 15-491 being 
Klamath- English, and pages 499-701 English-Klamath. The value of the 
information given is increased by the excellent manner in which the author 
has arranged the great mass of linguistic material which he has accumu- 
lated and made available for future reference and study. 

Besides this purely linguistic matter, Dr. Gatschet furnishes an " Ethno- 
graphic Sketch of the Klamath People " (pp. ix-cvi of Part I.), and 
" Texts of the Klamath Language," with explanatory notes (pp. 1-197 of 
Part I.). It is this folkloristic material that more particularly interests us 
here. Owing to the existence of " a strict law prohibiting the mention of 
the person or acts of a deceased individual by using his name" the Klamath 
have no historic traditions more than one hundred years old. Regarding 
their mythology, Dr. Gatschet says (p. xli) : " This people belongs to the 
autochthonic nations of America, called so because they have lost all re- 
membrances of earlier habitats or of migrations. As a result of their seclu- 
sion, all their geogonic and creation myths are acting around the headwa- 
ters of Klamath River and in Lost River Valley ; and the first man is said 
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to have been created by their national deity, K'mukamt-chiksh, at the base 
of the lofty Cascade Range, upon the prairie drained by Wood River. I 
have obtained no myth disclosing any knowledge of the ocean, which is 
scarcely one hundred and fifty miles distant in an air line from their seats. 
They have no flood or inundation myths that are not imported from abroad; 
and, what is of special importance here, their terms for salt (a'dak, shfflf) 
are not their own, but are derived from foreign languages." 

Under the heads, Natural Philosophy, Elementary Deities, Spirit Dei- 
ties, Animal Deities, Principles of Mythification, Dr. Gatschet outlines the 
Klamath mythology. 

The " deities of the elements have preserved, almost intact, their charac- 
ter as representatives of the powers of nature. Imperfectly anthropomor- 
phized as they are, they appear rather as spirits than as gods ; all of them, 
the Earth perhaps excepted, are of the male sex." The principal figure in 
Klamath mythology is K'mdkamtch, or K'muk'-amtchiksh, " The Old Man 
of the Ancients," or " The Primeval Old Man," a name which finds its ana- 
logue in " The Old Man above " of the Indians of Central California. Other 
names given to him are P'tfsh-amtch nalam = " our old father," and P'lait- 
alkni = " the one on high," which latter term is now applied to the God 
of the missionaries. 

K'muk'-amtchiksh is the creator of the earth, giving names to places 
made by him in the land of the Klamaths. He made also human beings, 
the inhabitants of earth and sea. As ruler of the world, he may punish 
bad men by burning them, or by changing them into rocks. In his deal- 
ings with his son Alshish and the mother-coyote, he " shows himself as a 
tricky, treacherous, and low character, as a typical beast-god." His taking 
revenge on the North and South Winds, and his extermination of the five 
Thunders and the two Old Thunders, are regarded by Dr. Gatschet as 
symbolizations of meteorological processes. It would appear that this 
chief deity of the Klamaths resembles, in one respect at least, the Na-niboju' 
of the Otcipwe and the Wisketchak of the Crees, for Dr. Gatschet informs 
us : " From several of our Texts it becomes apparent that, in the popular 
belief, K'mukamtchiksh is not alone regarded as an unapproachable, terri- 
fic, and demoniac power, but, like the devil of mediaeval Europe, has begun 
to assume a grotesque and popularly comic character. Being merely a 
power of nature, and not a moral power, the Indians do not pray to him, 
but worship him in their dances (ye'kish) only." The next important char- 
acter is Afshish, or Afshishamtch, who, " the most popular of all, is the son 
of the world-creator, K'miikamtch, and also his companion and rival." His 
name, signifying " the one concealed," relates to his birth, the legend con- 
cerning which is given at length by Dr. Gatschet, from Modoc sources. 
He " is beautiful in appearance, beloved and admired by men, and is the 
husband of many wives, selected by him from among the birds, butterflies, 
and the smaller quadrupeds. So much is his personal beauty in renown, 
that the word " aishishtchi " (lit. " Afshish-like ") has come to mean " beauti- 
ful, pretty, handsome." The birth of Afshish shows a remarkable analogy 
to the birth of Bacchus from the thigh of Zeus, and Dr. Gatschet thinks 
that Alshish is, in many respects, to the Mexican Quetzalcoatl, and that he 
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is, in all probability, a lunar deity. The beautiful myths relating to him 
can best be read in the form in which Dr. Gatschet presents them to us. 
The strife between Afshish and his father, K'mdkamtch, opens another 
line of analogy with the Algonkian, Na-niboju', and similar warring deities. 

Other important characters in Klamath mythology are the Thunders, — 
generally five brothers, but sometimes appearing as a single individual, — 
who, " having made themselves thoroughly odious upon the earth, were, as 
the myth tells us, relegated to the far-off skies, where they can frighten the 
people by their noise only, and do no further harm." Of the wind-deities, 
the North-wind and the South-wind, Yamash and Miiash, are most fre- 
quently spoken of in the tales and myths. 

The Earth (Kafla) has ascribed to it anger and other passions, and is 
animate, if not clearly personified. 

In one story only appears Munatalkni (lit. " staying deep down," " com- 
ing from below "), the " Genius of the Underworld." This deity, called 
also LSmunakni (" coming from underground ; belonging to the dark re- 
gions below "), is concerned in a story, part of which has evidently been 
borrowed and distorted from the missionaries' account of Adam and Eve. 
Dr. Gatschet mentions, also, the curious fact that the Modocs have con- 
founded Afshish with Jesus. 

Another elemental deity is Shu'kash, or " Whirlwind." 

An interesting chapter is that which deals with the " Spirit deities " of 
the Klamath Indians. The Sko'ks, or spirits of the dead, " are objects of 
dread and abomination, feelings which are increased by a belief in their 
omnipresence and invisibility. The sko'ks (lit. ' what comes out of '), which 
is the soul after the body has been burned or buried, undergo no metem- 
psychosis into animals or plants ; after hovering a while around their for- 
mer homes [at night-time only], they retire to the spirit-land in the sky, 
' somewhere near K'mukamtch.' Their arrival there is afterwards revealed 
by dreams to the surviving relatives, who express in songs what they have 
seen during their slumbers." It would appear, however, that, with the mar- 
itime and river Indians, the sko'ks enter the bodies of fish, and may even 
be seen by Indians, — not white men, — but " at the peril of their lives." 
Some distinction between " good " and " bad " spirits is also made. The 
guardian genius of the spirits in their journey through the sky is Washk'- 
mdsh, the " Gray Fox." 

The kiuks, or conjurer, consults another class of spirits, the animal-spir- 
its, under the lead of Yayaya-ash (lit. " the frightener "), who appears in 
the form of a one-legged man. Giants and dwarfs appear in Klamath 
mythology ; the former often as " ravishers, ogres, and man-eaters." 

Very many animals are personified or deified by the Indians. The prin- 
cipal are : Skel, the marten, with his younger brother, Teashkaf, the wea- 
sel ; Wash, the coyote, or prairie-wolf, the female as well as the male ; the 
grizzly bear, Liik ; the gray wolf, Ke'-utchish ; occurring frequently are 
also the skunk (tchashash), various species of deer, the antelope (tche"-u), 
the elk (vu'n), the mole (mu'nk). 

The chief birds are : Kak, the raven, the personification of " Fate," and 
P'lafwash (lit. " floating in the skies "), the golden eagle (appearing either 
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alone or as five brothers). Many water-birds, the loon, ducks, geese, coots, 
etc., figure often. Even the woodtick, a species of caterpillar, and the but- 
terfly, are dignified in the myths and songs. 

Men and Indians appear but incidentally, and as mere passive charac- 
ters. 

Some of the more interesting legends, of which Dr. Gatschet furnishes 
the texts, with irreproachable translations and annotations, are : The Ori- 
gin of Human Races, The Creation of the Moons, Old Marten, The Bear 
and the Antelope. 

The amount of information which Dr. Gatschet has accumulated regard- 
ing the Klamath Indians may be seen from an examination of the texts, 
where page after page of authentic data is recorded concerning : Wars ; Le- 
gal Customs of the Klamath Lake People, — a veritable Deuteronomy ; Sor- 
cery and Witchcraft ; Manners and Customs ; Games ; Sweat-lodges ; Burial 
and Funeral Rites ; Beliefs and Superstitions ; Names of Places ; Alimentary 
Substances, etc. What an insight into the real life of a people can be given 
by one who has a knowledge of the native tongue — so necessary properly 
to interpret these things — like that possessed by Dr. Gatschet ! 

A curious and valuable chapter consists of texts and annotations of : In- 
cantation Songs of Modoc and Klamath Conjurers, followed by no fewer 
than seven pages on " Cooing and Wooing." 

What has been done by Dr. Gatschet, to restore the picture of the primi- 
tive life of the Klamath Indians, shows what might be done by our other 
able investigators for other aboriginal peoples about whom we are likely to 
know but too little. But, as the old epigrammatist well says, " Money puts 
all the world in motion," — even science moves faster and surer by its aid. 
This anniversary year offers a splendid opportunity for our wealthy men to 
endow anthropological research, and for Congress to better subsidize the 
Bureau of Ethnology, whose work is unparalleled in its scope, and in the 
scientific character of what has already been accomplished. 

In conclusion, let us hope that, when the next magnificent volume of the 
" Contributions to North American Ethnology " is presented to the public, 
it will not have been delayed in the government printing house for five 
years, but that an enlightened policy will have separated the congressional, 
the law, and the scientific departments of the public printing, so that the 
publications of the Bureau may be put to press as soon as the author's 
manuscript is ready, and printed without delay. 

A. F. Chamberlain. 

The <£egiha Language. By James Owen Dorsey. (Department of the 
Interior. U. S. Geographical and Geological Survey of the Rocky 
Mountain Region. J.W.Powell in charge. "Contributions to North 
American Ethnology." Vol. vi.) Washington : Government Printing Of- 
fice. 1890. 4to. Pp. xviii, 794. 

This volume consists of Myths, Stories, and Letters in the 0egiha lan- 
guage of the Siouan stock. The keen Sprachgefiihl which Dr. Dorsey pos- 
sesses is seen in his phonetic analyses, and one could wish that good monks 
who followed Columbus across the seas had been gifted with a like sense 



